Introductory: Backgrounds and Forerunners
them, the poet had not merely to respond to and interpret his
world, he had practically to create it. The symbolists had tele-
scoped images to convey the rapid passage of sensations and
emotions. The metaphysicals had played in a like fashion with
ideas. Both delighted in paradox. The cinema, and ultimately
the radio, made such telescopy congenial to the modern poet,
as the grotesqueness of his environment made paradox inevit-
able for him.
The disruptions of the War and its aftermath delayed the
reaction against poetry which smelled of the waste land. The
exploration of the deserts and underground caverns of the
psyche hadjhelped to prepare the way for the violent irrational-
ism of the Dadaists and die revolutionary abandon of the sur- (
realistes. The poets writing in English did not go to the
lengths of their French confreres, but they were not without
sympathy for an extremism they could not fully imitate. Only
by distorting language, by wrenching diction out of its cus-
tomary procedures, by collapsing one absurd fantasy, one
monstrous image into another, was it possible to hold the mir-
ror up to the comic nightmare in which they were living. But
eventually reason protested against her long exile, and the
classicism that at least one pre-War critic had preached and
more than one post-War poet had made a pretence of prac-
tising appears now to be gradually re-asserting itself. Even
those who are not up in arms against the time-minded roman-
tics are inclined to agree that
These times require a tongue that naked goes,
Without more fuss than Dryden's or Defoe's.
It is true that the younger generation, the group which has
succeeded the, poets of the post-War period, speaks with a
good deal more fuss than Dryden or Defoe. As one of their
number has pointed out, these young men, for all their revul-
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